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SIGNALS issue 4 


a zine created by DJ Frederick 


In this issue: 
Shortwave Listening Shows 
KMUD & the Mojave Phone Booth 

Shortwave numbers stations 
The wedding bell blues 
Myke Weiskopf & Shortwave Music 
The Voice of Next Thursday 
Wavescan with Jeff White 
Radio Independent Voice 
Finding WRKU & more 


Welcome to SIGNALS NUMBER FOUR 


In this zine series we explore free radio / pirate 
radio & pirate stations, shortwave listening, 
community radio, and finding magic in radio 
signals again. 


Less than 100 copies of each issue are printed. 

I try to publish one or two issues per year. 
Signals is a non-linear reading journey. I hope 
that it is ike reading a radio show on paper. Your 
comments, thoughts, articles, art, etc would be 
welcomed for future issues. Please share this zine 
with your friends! 


PREVIOUSLY READ IN SIGNALS: 


What exactly is shortwave radio? Shortwave 
frequencies start just above the AM band 
(medium wave) at 1730 kHz and go up to 29,000 
kHz. In the radio spectrum, shortwave is below 
frequency modulation (FM) which starts around 
87,500 kHz (87.5). 


Pirate radio is any broadcast on any frequency 
that is not sanctioned or regulated by the 
government of the country of origin (in the USA 
that’s the Federal Communications Commission). 
People who break the rules governing broadcast- 
ing such as playing music on AM, FM, CB 

or shortwave radio frequencies are known as 
pirates. 


I Yeard It On the Radio ... 


is becoming a scarcely heard comment. Why? 
Corporate station owners are throwing more 

and more generic, lowest common denominator 
programming on the airwaves. Why? They don’t 
like taking risks, like broadcasting anything 
anyone would actually care about. Some people 
want to pull the plug on National Public Radio, 
which produced thought provoking shows once 
upon a time but is now littered with snooze fests 
like Prairie Bore Companion and Nothing Consid- 
ered. (If I just offended you dear reader with this 
opinion—GOOD. Freedom of speech is wonderful.) 
Sirius satellite radio can’t seem to play anything 
except music industry rubber stamped artists or 
shows approved by Martha Stewart. And I pray 
that by the time you read this, Howard Stern 

has retired. 


I keep nearing that radio is dead and 
irrelevant ... 


and if it is dead and irrelevant, it is the radio 
industry that has murdered it. How many right- 
wing windbags can someone listen to at a time? 
Just who in their right mind wants to listen to 
sports 24/7, a visual event if there ever was one? 
What if I want to know about my local news, and 
What’s happening on my block, down the street, 
or across town? If you're lucky you have one or 
more community oriented stations on your local 
radio dial. The operant word there is luck. 


But ... it’s a YouTube / Ipod world !!! 


Yeah I get the warm fuzzies just thinking about 
cozying up to my computer & mp3 player. 


The one awesome thing about YouTube 

and Ipods is that we now have more access to 
being the media, creating media for one another, 
expanding into dialogue and two-way communi- 
cation. I worry however that some day Santa 
Claus ... or rather Google ... is going to take the 
toys away. 


If we want quality media, we have to be willing to 
create that media for ourselves and our commu- 
nity, whether it is making music, radio, television, 
blogs, newspapers, zines. We need to address the 
FCC and demand that more spectrum be opened 
up for public access to the airwaves. The FCC 
Sells wireless spectrum off to the highest bidders 
when legally that spectrum belongs to “we the 
people”. Then we end up paying for our own 
airwaves with our cell phone bills, etc. 


I won’t miss National Public Radio if it goes the 
way of the dinosaur. Our statewide public radio 
system here thinks a good story about people 
Suffering from the depression ... or excuse me, 
economic downturn ...is one about a family with 
two homes, two cars, two PhDs and two healthy 
retirement accounts, in other words—their target 
audience. What I would replace it with is 
National Pirate Radio. Unpredictable radio 

for real people by real people. 
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Maybe tne idea of National Pirate Radio 
is insane ... 


but as a media activist, given the state of my 
favorite medium, I have to dream that something 
creative and wonderful will replace the mess that 
is the radio broadcasting industry. I still believe in 
broadcasting rather than narrowcasting, creating 
Programs that people can receive easily, cheaply, 
and without expensive equipment. Someday in 
the near future, I’d love to see communities 
where wireless networks are abundant and 
people can tune in on wireless radios to shows 
created by their neighbors. 


And now an unrelated / tangential word 
apout snortwave ... 


In case you don’t know about it, shortwave is the 
radio spectrum between 5,000 kHz and 26,000 
kHz. Shortwave signals can travel around the 
world depending on propagation in the iono- 
sphere. There are a handful of licensed stations 
that broadcast on shortwave frequencies in the 
US. Most are completely religious but a handful 
of stations also broadcast music and info pro- 
grams including: 


WBCQ www.wbcq.com 
WWCR www.wwecr.com 
WRMI www.wrmi.net 


And between 6850 and 6990 kHz you'll find 
an array of shortwave pirates reclaiming the 
airwaves! Arrrrrrgh. 


KMUD’s Pirate Radio Adventures at tne 
Mojave Pnone Bootn 


Imagine this scene: Sand, cacti stretching in all 
directions. Two dirt roads vanishing into the 
horizon. In the midst of the desert, standing like 
a defiant TARDIS (geeks will get this reference) 
stood an incongruent, almost impossible icon: a 
phone booth. The most remote phone booth on 
Earth. And like a magnet it drew pilgrims to 
answer its lonesome ring. People from all over 
the planet dialed 760-733-9969 with the hope 
that someone - anyone - would answer ... 

like a pre-internet chatline, one on one 
conversation with a random human being. 
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More about KMULP 


Installed shortly after World War 2 at the request 
of a local mining company, the phone booth was 
miles from 15 miles from the nearest highway 
near Death Valley. On March 20, 2000 an adven- 
turous and enthusiastic crew from shortwave 
pirate station KMUD descended on the Mojave 
Phone Booth for a historic broadcast from the 
site. The phone booth had been recently publi- 
cized in the media including the nationally 
syndicated Art Bell show. One-of the KMUD 
operators that night called the Art Bell show from 
the booth and spoke with guest host Peter Weiss- 
bach. KMUD was allowed to give the time and 
frequency of their broadcast but not the phone 
number (which was 760-733-9969). However, 
the phone number was easily available on the 
internet, setting the stage for a live call-in show 
transmitted by KMUD on 6851 KHz and 3450 kHz. 


KMUD crew members spent three days and two 
nights in the Mojave National Preserve and recall 
the weekend as being perfect for their activities. 
Careful planning had gone into the technical 
arrangements. Antennas were set up and trans- 
mitters finely tuned. Batteries were charged and 
ready to go. An audio pickup and mixer were 
connected to the phone. Wires and cables were 
strung everywhere, turning the booth into a 
scene from an electrician’s repair shop. 


More about KMUL 


Everything seemed to work like a charm. No park 
rangers visited the phone booth that weekend 
and thankfully no one from the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. After half an hour of testing, 
KMUD signed on with Art Bell’s “The Chase” 
theme. The signal went out in AM mode with 
about 20 watts of carrier power. A CD of wolf 
calls played atmospherically in the background as 
the KMUD crew interviewed callers on the air. 
The effect worked beautifully - no one seemed to 
notice that coyotes, not wolves, are indigenous to 
the desert. KMUD’s broadcast featured conversa- 
tions with callers, some music and station IDs, 
and the announcers encouraging listeners to call 
the phone booth. An interesting woman caller 
Suggested that the Mojave Phone Booth was 
drawing its power from a UFO held at “Area 51” 
in Nevada. Two callers reported on reception 
conditions. Two reporters from Canadian 
Television arrived at the phone booth just prior 
to the KMUD transmission. They interviewed the 
KMUD crew before the show and videotaped them 
fielding phone calls. This must have been a first — 
shortwave radio pirates broadcasting live being 
interviewed by television journalists. 


One woman who called during the weekend 

was an Official with a Zurich based financial 
institution. She called from St. Moritz where she 
was facilitating a seminar for corporate CEOs. 


"PEOPLE POWERED RADIO 


Garberville, C A 


Several weeks earlier the woman had been 
touring the desert and happened upon the phone 
booth. She answered some calls and learned all 
about the booth’s story. After returning to 
Switzerland she decided to call the booth herself. 


The KMUD broadcast from the Mojave Phone 
Booth was well documented in audio and video. 
It is unclear how many people actually heard 

the broadcast but those who did were witnesses 
to pirate radio history. The beautiful, stark 
Mojave environment was a natural setting for 
people connecting with other people, their voices 
shimmering through the phone lines and the 
ether, the power of radio bringing them all 
together. 


Archived audio from the KMUD broadcasts may 
be found at: archive.org. Just search for KMUD! 


A Snortwave Mystery: Numbers Stations 


For decades people have been hearing stations 
that do nothing but read blocks of numbers, 
usually using a woman's voice, in a variety of 
languages and on innumerable different 
frequencies. All available evidence indicates that 
some of these transmissions may be somehow 
connected to espionage activities. These are the 
numbers stations, the most enduring mystery on 
the shortwave bands. Even though they do not 
operate on any fixed schedule or frequencies 
known to the public, numbers stations are really 
very easy to hear. Just tune outside the estab- 
lished shortwave broadcasting or ham radio 
bands and you'll hear several with patient 
tuning. While numbers stations can be heard any 
time on any frequencies, most seem to be heard 
in North America during the evening and night 
hours on frequencies from 3 to 12 MHz. 


Most numbers stations heard in North America 
transmit in Spanish. Other languages often heard 
include English, German, and scattered other 
languages such as Chinese and Russian. Almost 
all will use a woman's voice, although on rare 
occasions a man's voice might be used. You will 
quickly notice that the numbers you hear sound 
much like the "intercept" messages used by 
telephone companies to give out new numbers 
when you dial a discontinued number, and a 
similar technology is obviously in use to generate 
numbers messages. 


More about numbers stations 


There are two main types of English and Spanish 
numbers transmissions you can hear. The first, 
the five-digit stations, transmits messages in 
blocks of five digits. The second, the 3/2-digit 
stations, are so named because there is a distinct 
pause between the third and fourth digit of each 
group. For years, stations were heard in Spanish 
and English transmitting numbers in four-digit 
blocks. These now seem to have been replaced 
by the 3/2-digit stations, although some four- 
digit German numbers stations are still heard in 
Europe. 


More about numbers stations 


Five-digit Spanish stations are the most 
frequently heard variety. They begin transmis- 
sions with something like "atenciOn 341 67" 
repeated for several minutes. The three-digit 
group is believed to the identifier of the recipient 
of the message, while the second number is the 
number of five-digit groups in the message. 
Sometimes as many as three different messages 
may be sent in the same transmission. 
Transmissions usually conclude with the words 
"final—final." Almost all of these stations use AM. 
The next most commonly heard type is the 3/2- 
digit Spanish station. These open with a three- 
digit group sent three times (again believed to 
be the intended recipient) followed by 
"1234567890." This sequence is repeated for 
several minutes. After ten tones, something like 
"grupo 154, grupo 154" is sent. The number 
following "grupo" is the number of groups that 
will be transmitted. 


One interesting aspect of numbers broadcasts is 
that a message may be repeated hours or days 
later on the same or different frequency. The pur- 
pose of this is not known, although one logical 
reason would be to allow the intended recipient 
another opportunity to receive the message in 
the event they were unable to listen at the earlier 
time. 


More about numbers stations 


Another possible explanation is that some mes- 
Sages could be for training and practice rather 
than to actually convey information. 

The formats used by the five-digit and 3/2-digit 
stations follow two well Known cryptological tech- 
niques. The first is the one-time pad system, 
which fits with the format of the five-digit 
stations. In this system, both the sender and 
recipient have copies of a code pad. The code pad 
will have several columns of numbers, seemingly 
at random. The received numbers are added or 
subtracted from the numbers on the sheet of the 
one-time pad being used, and the results are 
compared to a master code key list. Each number 
block will usually represent a complete word or 
phrase rather than a sequence of characters. 
After each page in a one-time pad is used, it is 
torn from the pad and destroyed. (The CIA has 
reportedly developed one-time pads whose pages 
turn into chewing gum upon contact with 

Saliva!) One-time pads as small as postage 
stamps are known to exist. While the one-time 
method sounds crude, messages sent using it are 
unbreakable so long as a copy of the pad used 
doesn't fall into the hands of the "opposition." 


The 3/2-digit stations seem to be using some 
variation of the dictionary code system. In this 
system, a book available to the sender and 
recipient is used as the basis of message 
encoding and decoding. The first three digits rep- 
resent the page number, while the last two digits 
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More about numbers stations 


are the position of a certain word on the page, 
usually counting from the upper left corner of the 
page. This method has the advantage of eliminat- 
ing the risk of delivering one-time pads to agents 
and having those pads discovered. The big 
disadvantage has traditionally been a lengthy, 
slow encoding process, although computers can 
now handle this easily and quickly. It may be no 
accident that 3/2-digit first appeared in the early 
1980s, when PCs began to greatly increase in 
power! 


Many 3/2-digit transmissions are made using 
reduced carrier AM. This modulation method 
reduces the carrier power and puts additional 
power in the sidebands. This method allows 
improved intelligibility and reception over normal 
AM, but is compatible with shortwave radios that 
only receive AM signals. 


While some dispute this conclusion, there is 
evidence that most numbers stations may be 
connected with intelligence and espionage 
operations. Books such as The Spy Who Got 
Away by David Wise, Widows by William R. 
Corson, Susan B. Trento, and Joseph J. Trento, 
and KGB Today by John Baron, have all detailed 
espionage operations, both American and Soviet, 
involving the use of messages sent via radio 

as number groups. Other spies, like England's 
Geoffrey Prime, have been arrested with one- 
time pads and a shortwave radio in their 
possession. However, not all numbers stations 
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More about numbers stations 


stations may be connected to espionage. Some 
transmissions, especially those using a man's 
voice or sent "live" rather than taped, may be 
connected to drug smuggling or other illegal 
activities. 


The five-digit Spanish transmissions appear to be 
originating within Cuba. These often have hum 
and other technical difficulties, and sometimes 
audio from Radio Havana Cuba has been heard 
mixed in with the numbers messages! This 
indicates the five-digit Spanish numbers and 
Radio Havana Cuba probably use the same 
transmitting facilities. 


Another possibility is that some numbers stations 
operate from embassies and consulates in the 
United States and elsewhere. Under international 
law, embassies and consulates have the right to 
maintain radio facilities to communicate with their 
home countries. Since embassies and consulates 
are "extraterritorial" to the nation they are 
located in, stations there could be used for 
numbers transmissions. 


There is another category of mystery station 
closely related to numbers stations, known 

as "phonetic" stations. These transmit messages 
using groups of five letters from the international 
phonetic alphabet (alpha, bravo, charlie, delta, 
etc.). These stations are often heard repeating a 
phrase like "charlie india oscar two” for hours 
before any message is actually sent. 
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More about numbers stations 


It is widely believed that phonetic stations are 
operated by the Mossad, Israel's intelligence 
service. In addition to Israel itself, it is believed 
that these stations also operate from Israeli 
embassies. (Some of these stations have been 
heard with local quality signals in the Washington 
area, for example.) 


While some shortwave listeners couldn't care less 
about numbers stations, others are obsessed with 
them. And it's understandable. .. . how often do 
you get to play James Bond and match wits with 
the CIA, the Mossad, and other intelligence 
services of the world? 


Wedding Bell Blues ... or Tne Sound of 
Silence 


The headline read: "Next up on KENC radio, a 
wedding." It might have gone off without a hitch, 
too, if a Federal Communications Commission 
agent hadn't read it, investigated and found 
Stayton's nonprofit, low-power community radio 
station and the fellow who operates it -- the 
groom -- allegedly violating government code. 


Faced with the possibility of a $10,000 fine and 
forfeiture of his broadcasting gear, Ken Cart- 
wright announced that at 5 p.m. the following 
Saturday he'd silence his folksy station, which 
delivers news, traffic, music and when weather 
cooperates, play-by-play of the sunrise over the 
Cascade Range. 


Talk about spoiling the wedding party. 


The trouble started in October, when Cartwright 
and Jan Castillo, both in their 60s, decided to tie 
the Knot after a three-year romance. She's a 
retired beautician. He repairs stringed instru- 
ments in a shop beneath the one-room radio 
station he started about two years ago in Stayton 
Oregon southeast of Salem. 


They wanted a simple ceremony, something that 
wouldn't cost or inconvenience far-flung family 
and friends. Cartwright remembers thinking, 
"Why not just do the service online on the radio 
station and invite all who can't come to be part of 
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More Wedding Bell Blues ... or Tne Sound 
of Silence 


the wedding online." 


To get the word out, he fired off news releases 
and on Oct. 17, the day before the wedding, 
The Oregonian published a story about what 
may have been one of the first legal online 
marriage ceremonies. 


Three days later, Binh Nguyen, the FCC resident 
agent based in Vancouver, showed up at the 
newlywed Cartwright's door. In an interview 
Nguyen said he hasn't a clue how many low- 
power radio stations broadcast from basements 
or bedrooms around Oregon or the entire United 
States. Unlike Cartwright's community-focused 
Station, hobbyists operate most of them, hoping 
to attract like-minded listeners or niche markets. 
Typically, Nguyen said, they keep such low 
profiles the FCC doesn't know about them. 


"We only inspect," he said, "if something surfaces 
in front of us or if we have a complaint.” 
Unfortunately Nguyen read the newspaper arti- 
cle. 


Unlicensed, low-power stations are legal, but 
those who operate them must adhere to strict 
regulations regarding broadcast power, transmit- 
ter strength, antennas and such. A summary of 
the regulations stretches over 31 single-spaced 
pages. 
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More Wedding Bell Blues ... or Tne Sound 
of Silence 


Cartwright said he knew the rules and believed he 
was operating legally. But Nguyen found the sta- 
tion's transmission line, antenna and ground lead 
exceeded the 3-meter height allowed. Plus, KENC 
can be heard over three transmitters, each of 
which covers 10 to 12 blocks in Stayton and 
neighboring Sublimity. According to the FCC, 
that's too far. The FCC says the station is allowed 
a signal strength that carries just over 98 feet. In 
other words, unless a listener stands just outside 
the building that houses the station, they won't 
hear it. 


KENC will continue to stream its broadcasts 
online, said Cartwright, who is so steaming mad 
that he wrote to his congressmen, Rep. Kurt 
Schraeder, and Sen. Ron Wyden. Even in good 
times, his station struggled to stay on the air with 
reports that ranged from city council news to talk 
of treasures from nearby garage sales -- the civic 
discourse that weaves through small-town life. 


"Then we have this happen," Cartwright says, 
"... here comes this 500-pound gorilla from the 
federal government ..." 


KENC streams its broadcasts at kencradio.com. 
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The Radiophonic Workshop by Myke Weiskopf 


This article was originally published for a Web site 
called Urban Pollution in January 2006. 


To experience shortwave radio is to be made aware of the per- 
meability between worlds, to realize that we are all invisible re- 
ceivers wading through transdermal waves of sound. Tuning the 
shortwave bands, one feels like a medium, a conductor, a viaduct 
between the seen and the unseen. William S. Burroughs 
recognized this transcendent quality and used tape “cut-ups” to 
reorganize sound from shortwave and other sources ina similarly 
impressionistic way, freeing speech and consonance from 
recognizable logic to arrive at “hidden” meanings through 

chance operations. 
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More of The Radiophonic Workshop 
by Myke Weiskopf 


Burroughs wrote of the Latvian psychologist Konstantin 
Raudive, who believed in the notion of the radio as a 
literal medium. Raudive used radio and tape to capture 
what he believed were the voices of the dead speaking in 
polyglot through the static, much as a shortwave radio 
transfuses languages through a trick of the ionosphere. 
Raudive’s experiments provided a context for Burroughs’ 
own tape work, which often produced the same discomfit- 
ing effects; Burroughs’ massive, thirteen-reel project, 
The Space-Time Continuum, amalgamated shortwave, 
voice, and found-sound sources in a dense and unremitting 
collage that lasted for nearly twelve hours. 


Burroughs was an admirer of the composer John Cage, 
who had, in his opinion, “carried the cut-up method much 
further in music than I had in writing.” A decade before 
Burroughs’ own radio and tape experiments, Cage 
composed the first major work for radio, Imaginary 
Landscape No. 4 (1951). The piece calls for twenty-four 
performers to manipulate twelve radios by strictly anno- 
tated vectors of volume, frequency, and tone color, in an 
amalgam of process and chance influenced by Cage's be- 
loved I Ching. Although Imaginary Landscape No. 4 was a 
striking introduction to the possibilities of radio in per- 
formance, its relationship to the sounds it produced was 
strictly arbitrary. Cage refined his work for shortwave in 
Credo in US and Variations V, which used Merce Cunning- 
ham's choreography to trigger shortwave signals by mo- 
tion-sensitive photo cells and antennas. 
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More of The Radiophonic Workshop 
by Myke Weiskopf 


Cage's friend and occasional collaborator, Karlheinz Stock- 
hausen, revolutionized the way shortwave radio was used in 
music. 


Shortwave is prevalent in some of Stockhausen's most 
enduring and infamous work, including Kurzwellen, Hymnen, 
Spiral, Telemusik, and Pole. Although Stockhausen's music 
is just as intellectually rigorous as that of Cage, his art is 
steeped in a greater philosophical framework of humanism 
and harmony: testaments to Stockhausen's concept of the 
“Family of Man." Kurzwellen's title translates literally as 
“shortwaves," and the piece remains perhaps the single 
greatest achievement in integrating the sound-world of 
shortwave with the improvisational acumen of live per- 
formance. Kurzwellen is also a brilliant exercise in the 
discipline of listening: each performer is equipped with 

a radio and a musical instrument, on which they must 
recreate and react to the sounds and melodies tuned on 
the shortwave in real time. The goal, in Stockhausen's 
words, was to “break out of the sealed world of radio 
waves that enclose our globe like a musical retina [based 
on] HOW the players react to what they hear on the radio; 
HOW they imitate and then modulate it. ... It is structured 
by the human spirit, but also forms and constantly trans- 
forms itself because of the interference of all broadcasts 
with one another." 
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More of The Radiophonic Workshop 
by Myke Weiskopf 


Although Stockhausen has called Kurzwellen his “most im- 
portant record,” Hymnen is perhaps the most expressive 
and impressive of the lot, a tour-de-force of sonic signifi- 
ers with all the symbolic density of a T.S. Eliot poem. "I 
bought a short wave radio," Stockhausen recalled in 2001, 
“and with [it] I listened many times, in particular in the 
late evening ... I just faded from one to the next station. 
How it sounded. And I recorded quite a lot of these 
events.” Hymnen is a trans-national reverie which splices, 
expands, reconstitutes, and through-composes a series of 
National Anthems into an evocative but ideologically spiky 
new form, especially so given its composition during the 
height of the Cold War from 1964 to 1967. "There was a 
counter-movement against the terrible split of the Cold 
War between the East and the West," Stockhausen con- 
tinued, “and Hymnen, I think, is born out of this.” Far from 
being an arbitrary band-scan of shortwave's sonic polyglot, 
Hymnen is instead a painstakingly composed response to 
the political and interpersonal turmoil of life during (and 
after) wartime. 


Stockhausen's influence on the nascent composers of his 
period was immediate. Even as he was producing master- 
works such as Kurzwellen and Hymnen, his pupils were 
already beginning to imagine further applications for his 
ideas. One such student was Holger Czukay, who studied 
under Stockhausen during the period of Hymnen's composi- 
tion and who later found an opportunity to eavesdrop on 
rehearsals for Kurzwellen while teaching in Bremen. Czu- 
kay's first attempt to apply Stockhausen's precepts came 
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More of The Radiophonic Workshop 
by Myke Weiskopf 


during his tenure in the celebrated German group Can. 
“The shortwave radio was like an unpredictable 
synthesizer," he explained of its appeal. "It was a source 
of sounds that you couldn't control ... I had a vision of 
music that was leading me towards what we have today.” 
Czukay’'s innovations were, in part, the fruit of practical 
concerns — “we were searching for a new singer," he once 
explained — but his personal experiments with radio con- 
tinued apace outside of Can. In 1968, he surreptitiously 
produced an album-length pair of musique concrete 
exercises, Canaxis 5, in the studios of Westdeutscher 
Rundfunk (headed at the time by Stockhausen himself). 
The two pieces, “Boat-Woman-Song" and “Canaxis," are 
tense, dramatic, and (somehow) very European pastiches 
of folk song, radio ambience, primitive electronics, and 
elegantly sculpted noise: an ominous undertow of icy, 
glacial sound. Though not as explicitly ruled by the sonic 
order of shortwave as Stockhausen's work (or even some 
of Czukay's later albums), Canaxis may be his most pre- 
scient in its advent of sampling and splicing in a non- 
classical idiom. Returning thereafter to Can, Czukay 
never managed to fully integrate his notions into the 
group's more symbiotic, performance-based work, despite 
pioneering a novel “live sampling" technique which involved 
hijacking a modified dictaphone to manipulate snatches of 
shortwave and found sound in real-time. 
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More of The Radiophonic Workshop 
by Myke Weiskopf 


This unorthodox approach so inflamed Can's then- 
percussionist, Reebop Kwaku Baah, that he legendarily 
accused Czukay of stealing the souls of those he had 
sampled off of the radio. Such discord soon precipitated 
Czukay's departure from the group, after which he 
briefly withdrew from music before re-emerging with 
the seminal 1980 solo album, Movies. Movies marked 
something of a miniature watershed for the use of 
shortwave in pop music, particularly its key track, 
“Persian Love,” which made extensive use of an Iranian 
vocal duet recorded from shortwave. “Persian Love"'s 
singular alchemy of yearning, decontextualized voices 
and chirpy, African-high-life-influenced music produced 
the closest approximation of a hit single in Czukay’s 
career. It also set the stage for a handful of even more 
influential records by other pop artists, most notably 
David Byrne and Brian Eno's My Life in the Bush of 
Ghosts and Dazzle Ships by Orchestral Manoeuvres in 
the Dark (OMD). Byrne and Eno have directly credited 
“Persian Love" for the genesis of Bush of Ghosts, but 
the pair demonstrate a unique and breathtaking com- 
mand of their own source material. Applying more song- 
like structures in contrast to the longer, free-form 
collages that dominated both Movies and Canaxis, the 
album stitches a sequin of white funk to a diverse and 
intriguing brace of found voices and tapes. Although the 
album makes comparatively little use of shortwave, 
Czukay's (and Can's) influence is audibly apparent on Af- 
rican-Arabic hybrids like "Regiment" and "The Carrier." 
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More of The Radiophonic Workshop 
by Myke Weiskopf 


OMD's dark and disjointed Dazzle Ships is far more self- 
conscious in its specific and insistent references to short- 
wave. The album's opening salvo, "Radio Prague,” is simply a 
treated recording of the Radio Prague interval signal (a 
sort of “musical call sign" indicating the imminent broad- 
cast of astation). “This Is Helena” splices narration from 
Radio Prague into a choppy instrumental redolent of mid- 
‘70s Brian Eno, while “International” and “Radio Waves" 
make further incidental use of radio. OMD's use of short- 
wave on Dazzle Ships seems born of an amateurish but 
undercooked enthusiasm, walking a thin wire between 
evocative and irrelevant in the context of the rather 
colorless pop songs which constitute the bulk of the album. 
The pop press was unimpressed at the time and offered 
unflattering comparisons to Kraftwerk, whose 1975 album 
Radio-Activity it immediately recalled, but Dazzle Ships 
proved to be a prescient nod to the future of shortwave in 
pop and beyond. 


About Myke Weiskopf 


I'm Myke Dodge Weiskopf. I'm a radio producer and 
historian, broadcast artist, multi-instrumentalist and com- 
poser based in Los Angeles, CA. I grew up outside of 
Chicago and developed a musical style influenced by the 
electronic pop of my youth and more esoteric personal in- 
fluences such as shortwave radio and the industrial archi- 
tecture of the Midwest. I moved to Boston in 1995, 
re-branded myself as Science Park, and put out three self- 
played and self-produced CDs. In 2007, I put out a com- 
memorative anthology of my music and sound-art 

entitled 30: A Retrospective 1976-2006. I'm currently a 
producer for the radio show L.A. Theatre Works, which is 
heard on National Public Radio stations nationwide. 


ShortWaveMusic is my principal project: a lifelong 
documentary series which preserves the sound of music 
(and/or musical speech and noise) as heard via shortwave 
radio. Each year, I take my radio and recording equipment 
abroad and spend a few weeks methodically recording the 
broadcasts heard from that location. These broadcasts 
may include local low-power stations, pirate and clandes- 
tine transmissions, or traditional licensed international 
broadcasters. The material from each trip is then serial- 
ized on this site on a semi-regular basis throughout the 
following year. My long-term goal is to tell the story of 
shortwave broadcasting in the early 21st century by cap- 
turing the extraordinary and varied ways in which people 
continue to communicate by radio, despite the advent of 
newer and more glamorous technologies. 


For more information visit www.myke.me 
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A\n exclusive interview with pirate radio producer 
Cjabriel Syme from pirate station | he Voice of Next 
| hursday 


What will people around the world be listen- 
ing to Next Thursday? 


The assumption that “we will be listening” is a 
common misconception from the past. In the fu- 
ture a full five days from your so called “now” 
humans will have evolved beyond the need to 
listen — the tympanic membrane of next Thursday 
peeps has evolved beyond the limited frequency 
range of 12 Hz to 20,000Hz — useless! The last 
time I had my ears tested they receive right up to 
2.4GHz (minus the cell phone bands). Where 
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More Tne Yoice of Next Thursday 


proto-man of last week simply listens, the 
advanced man of Next Thursday experiences. 


So Next Thursday will there even be a need 
for radios and television? 


A: Just for those who are bad of “hearing,” and 
they only bring it upon themselves — I know there 
have been some minor bugs in the whole Steve 
“Apple” Jobs iEar 10.0 software upgrade. As an 
early adopter I’m prepared to ride out the storm. 
The only time that backfired was when Jobs re- 
leased his iLegs system — “wouldn’t need legs 
again” he said, “download the latest athlete's 
legs” he said, ha! Was I sorry after that whole 
debacle? You'll find out about that soon enough, 
anyway I digress. As a keen shortwave wireless 
enthusiast, I find it a drag to string a longwire 
from out of my ear canal, that’s why I still have 
an ancient radio receiver to “listen” (as you call 
it) to my fellow pirates. 


How exactly do we find Next Thursday? How 
will we get there? 


If today is Wednesday, then this Thursday would 
be tomorrow and Next Thursday would be next 
week and last Thursday would have been last 
week. However if today were Friday then this 
Thursday was yesterday, Next Thursday would be 


More Tne Voice of Next Tnursday 


next week and last Thursday was last week "not 
yesterday." Now if you’re not sure about any of 
that, it’s okay your primitive mind is still develop- 
ing. To get here you would have to travel at the 
speed of time itself! It would take you 5 arduous 
days just to arrive, by which time I will have 
moved on by another 5 days, so I wouldn't 
recommend it. That is why I transmit my signals 
back to the ancient world of last week for every- 
one to devour and learn from their triumphs & 
mistakes of your future world called Next 
Thursday. 


|G] Tawonor Piney Good 
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Snortwave Listening Programs 


DXing is the hobby of shortwave -- or distance -- 
listening, and it is so much fun! How exciting it is 
to "catch" a station from far, far away! And one 
of the joys of shortwave is that you can actually 
learn something while listening to stations from 
around the globe. DX shows, which are about the 
topic of shortwave listening, are informative ways 
of learning more about current happenings in the 
shortwave listening community. 


DXing with Cumbre 


Marie Lamb hosts this weekly program with 
updates of shortwave news. Each week Chris 
Lobdell, the “Pirate King” reads loggings of pirate 
stations and sometimes plays off-air audio clips. 


Pirate’s Week 


Signals #3 featured an interview with Ragnar, 
who is the focal point for the pirate radio 
community. Every week Ragnar shares pirate 
radio news and audio clips of pirate stations in a 
highly enjoyable podcast / radio show, His 
website is a virtual encyclopedia of the hobby 
and is essential reading. Learn more at 
www.piratesweek.info 
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More Snortwave Listening Programs 


World of Radio 


Glenn Hauser must be in his hundredth year of 
producing the lo-fi World of Radio show which is 
the most inclusive and comprehensive broadcast 
with up-to-date shortwave frequency news and 
information. If his weekly broadcast wasn’t 
comprehensive enough, he records occasional 
programs called Continent of Media and his 
website seems to be updated every few minutes. 
World of Radio is heard on shortwave stations 
WBCQ, WRMI, WWRB, WWCR, and World Radio 
Network. Glenn’s program is also heard on some 
FM and internet radio stations. Glenn is an 
inspiration and provides an irreplaceable service 
to shortwave listeners worldwide. There’s much 
to explore at www.worldofradio.com. 


This Week in Amateur Radio 


TWIAR International is a program that airs on 
shortwave station WBCQ (7415 kHZ) and is also 
available online. Like a listening trip in a time 
machine, TWIAR uses the latest technology but 
sounds like a show beamed into space back in the 
sixties. Amateur radio is the primary topic but 
anyone who loves radio as a medium, both old 
and new technology, will enjoy this wonderfully 
produced show. For more information check out 
www.twiar.org 
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More Snortwave Listening Programs 


DX Partyline 


This show has been on the air for almost as long 
as I have been alive on the planet - since 1961! 
It is hosted by Allen Graham and produced at ra- 
dio station HCJB in Ecuador. The DX Partyline can 
be heard on shortwave stations WWCR and WRMI 
in the United States. For listening and reception 
tips, up-to-the-minute shortwave news, and 
friendly listening format, this show is indispensa- 
ble. 


Maple Leaf Mailbag Radio Canada 
International 


Definitely one of the more highly produced DX 
programs on shortwave, Maple Leaf Mailbag is a 
magazine show with young hosts (Ian and Dar- 
ragh), new music, lots of energy and telephone 
interviews and letters from listeners all of the 
world. 


GQ 


Write to DJ Frederick at 36 West Main Street 
Warner NH 03278 
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An exclusive interview with Wavescan host and 


president of shortwave station WRMI, Jeff White. 


What is the history of Wavescan and what would lis- 
teners hear on weekly broadcasts of Wavescan? 


Wavescan actually began under the name of "Radio 
Monitors International" in 1975. Twenty years later it 
became "Wavescan." The brains of the program have 
always been Dr. Adrian Peterson, the DX editor of 
Adventist World Radio. He has always written the 
program scripts, even though there have been many 
announcers voicing the program over the years. 

I am just the latest one. 


RMI (in this case, "Radio Monitors International") was 
first produced in the studios of the Sri Lanka Broadcast- 
ing Corporation and aired from the SLBC's shortwave, 
mediumwave and FM transmitters. 
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More about Wavescan with Jeff White 


Soon production was transferred to the AWR studios in 
Poona, India. In September of 1984 I began airing a 
North American edition of RMI, also produced by Adiran 
Peterson, on the Radio Earth broadcasts from Radio 
Clarin in the Dominican Republic, and later on from Radio 
Earth's broadcasts via KCBI in Dallas, Texas and Radio 
Milano International in Italy. 


The program became "Wavescan" on January 1, 

1995. Adrian Peterson was writing the scripts, and the 
show was actually produced or voiced by each station 
that carried it, including yours truly at WRMI. Later on, 
there was a centralized production of the program from 
the AWR studios in England, but always written by 
Adrian. Besides the worldwide AWR network and 
WRMIT, the program was also aired ona little-known 
shortwave station in New Zealand called ZLXA. 


In January of 2006, Wavescan's production was moved 
to the AWR studios in Singapore. Three years later the 
Singapore studio was closed, and we began doing the 
production of the program at WRMTI in Miami. Adrian 
writes the scripts, a series of DX reporters in different 
countries send me their audio reports, and then I voice 
and assemble the half-hour program each week at 
WRMI. From our studios, we feed it to the stations 
in the AWR network which air it each week, and of 
course it's aired on WRMI as well. 
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More about Wavescan with Jeff White 


As for the content of the program, each week there are 
one or two feature stories about different aspects of 
shortwave radio -- quite often historical pieces about 
shortwave stations or about shortwave broadcasting ina 
particular country. Adrian is an incredible walking encyclo- 
pedia of information about shortwave stations and trans- 
mitters, so each feature is very well-researched and 
includes a tremendous amount of detailed historical 
information. Other features may deal with diverse topics 
like ancient forms of communication. We had one the 
other day about a strange whistled language spoken in the 
Canary Islands, for example, complete with a recording of 
someone whistling the language. Occasionally I will 
contribute something about a shortwave meeting or 
conference that I have attended, or an interview that I 
have done with someone who has visited us in Miami. 


We have a few other short features in each program -- 
usually an interval signal or identification announcement of 
a shortwave station past or present, a national anthem of 
some country around the world, and a piece of music from 
a different country each week to end the show. The other 
major portion of Wavescan each week is the DX news. On 
the first Sunday of each month, we have a DX report from 
Yukiko Tsuji of the Japan DX Club. On the second Sunday, 
it's a report from Henry Umadhay of Pilipinas DX in the 
Philippines. The DX report on the third Sunday is from 
Salahuddin Dolar in Bangladesh, and the fourth Sunday we 
have a DX report from Bob Padula in Australia. 
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More about Wavescan With Jeff Wnite 


When there's a fifth Sunday, Adrian often prepares a 
North American DX report, or we may have DX news from 
the Danish Shortwave Club International or other DXers 
who send in contributions. The DX reports from Asia and 
Australia are audio reports in the voices of the reporters 
themselves. 


What is the role of shortwave radio in the current media 
environment and going forward? Why is shortwave still sig- 
nificant and necessary? 


Traditionally, there have been two main types of short- 
wave broadcasters: governments (or political organiza- 
tions) and religious organizations. There is no question 
that there has been a significant downturn in the usage 
of shortwave by government broadcasters (some of them 
prefer to be called international public service broadcast- 
ers) since the fall of the Berlin Wall in 1989. Many 
Stations, from the BBC and the Voice of America to the 
Voice of Russia and Radio Tirana, Radio Sweden, Swiss Ra- 
dio International, etc., have greatly reduced their short- 
wave services, and some have eliminated them altogether. 


This has led some people to the incorrect conclusion that 
shortwave radio is "dying." But it is to be expected that 
since the great ideological warfare between communism 
and capitalism has been virtually eliminated, many of the 
government-owned stations whose primary reason for exis- 
tence was ideological warfare have become less important 
to their governments and have been downsized, or in some 
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More about Wavescan with Jeff White 


cases eliminated. This political reality, along with the 
worldwide financial crisis and a general belt-tightening by 
governments for a few decades now, has led to cutbacks in 
their shortwave output. The same financial problems have 
also led some of the major religious shortwave broadcast- 
ers to downsize as well. 


On the other hand, the truth is that these shortwave 
broadcasts during the heydeys of the Cold War were 
sometimes quite exaggerated, with stations spending 
billions of dollars to transmit on dozens of frequencies 
simultaneously with extremely high power levels of up to 
500 kilowatts. Now money is tight and they have to be 
more realistic. A major advantage is that now stations are 
able to use relay facilities much closer to their target 
areas which requires less power and usually much less cost. 


It is also true that there have been many technological 
advances during this same period since 1989. Satellites, 
the Internet, mobile phones, podcasts and so on have be- 
come readily available, and many traditional shortwave 
stations have begun to use these alternative methods of 
delivery. They say that they are doing this to “adapt to 
the new media environment," but their reasons are usually 
more financially motivated. It is a lot less expensive to 
broadcast on the Internet or to post a podcast on a web- 
site or to feed a satellite signal to local radio stations who 
will often broadcast their programs for free. 
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More about Wavescan with Jeff White 


However, these moves have often resulted in false sav- 
ings. For example, an Internet audio stream may be very 
inexpensive, but in order to accommodate many simultane- 
ous listeners they need a lot of extra bandwidth which can 
be very expensive. A shortwave broadcast, on the other 
hand, can be heard by an unlimited number of persons and 
totally free of charge (for the listener). And local AM and 
FM radio stations on other continents may be willing to 
take a satellite feed from an international broadcaster, 
but the international broadcaster has no control over -- 
and often no idea -- exactly what content the local station 
is using or how they are using it. In addition, these local 
"relays" are often suspended for political reasons, and 
again the international broadcaster has no control. 


Some governments and radio station managements claim 
that fewer people are listening to shortwave nowadays in 
order to justify their cutbacks in shortwave broadcast- 
ing. But the truth is that there is very little meaningful 
shortwave audience research being done; no one has the 
money to do it! And these assertions are often self- 
fulfilling prophecies, since if a station reduces or elimi- 
nates its shortwave broadcasts, their shortwave audience 
will of course be greatly reduced or eliminated. 


But there have been some positive effects of this reduc- 

tion in government-funded shortwave broadcasting. Many 
of the transmitter sites formerly owned by these stations 
have been privatized, and they now offer to sell airtime to 
anyone who is interested in buying it. In the 1980's it was 
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More about Wavescan With Jeff Wnite 


was hard to buy airtime on shortwave, and if you could find 
it the cost was prohibitively high for 

most organizations. But now it's a buyer's market and the 
prices are extremely reasonable -- often well under $100 
an hour. This has made shortwave broadcasting much more 
accessible to private organizations, small companies, 
smaller religious broadcasters, even individuals who want 
to produce their own musical programs for example. So 
shortwave is no longer the exclusive domain of large 
government-owned stations. 


In my opinion, international broadcasters should embrace 
the Internet and other new technologies, and they should 
use these new media as complementary to their traditional 
shortwave broadcasts -- but definitely not as a replace- 
ment for shortwave. There are still millions of shortwave 
radio receivers in all countries around the world, and 
millions of people listening to them. This will continue to 
be the case for decades yet. Those stations which choose 
to maintain a shortwave signal will be the ones who will 
benefit from this already-existing mass audience. 


It's true that in most countries shortwave has a niche au- 
dience that is quite small, percentage-wise. But a short- 
wave signal can cover extremely large areas of the world, 
and the total audience they can reach with even one small 
or medium-powered transmitter is often very significant, 
and the cost is very reasonable. 
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More apout Wavescan with Jeff Wnite 


In many countries, particular those with state- 
monopolized domestic media (Cuba for example in the 
western hemisphere), large percentages of the population 
depend on shortwave radio for news and information. In 
other countries, the audience percentages may be much 
smaller, but shortwave is often one of the few methods a 
listener has to receive programming from a particular 
country or a particular type of alternative programming. 


Shortwave has often been called "crisis radio," and that is 
also true. Whenever there is a war, a political crisis, an 
earthquake, hurricane, tsunami, etc., shortwave is often 
the only viable means of communication. Amateur radio 
operators use shortwave to get information OUT of those 
areas, and international broadcasters use shortwave fo get 
information INTO those areas. This is not likely to change 
anytime in the near future. 


Internet and satellites are very useful means of 
communication, but they can be blocked by countries 
that don't welcome their messages. Despite all of the 
new technologies, shortwave remains the only medium 

of direct communication to international listeners that is 
not subject to gatekeepers. So don't count it out yet. 

I think shortwave still has a lot of life left in it. 


An exclusive interview with [awthorn ... broadcaster of low 
power A station Radio Independent Voice and host of 
pagan radio show / podcast 


The Spiral [Dance 


Tell me about the origins of Radio Independent Voice! 


Hawthorn: It comes out of a life-long passion for radio. I 
really appreciate radio for its ability to bring people 
together; to be the democratic “marketplace of 

ideas". Radio has the immediacy that print lacks and the 
intimacy that television lacks. I've been a fan of radio 
ever since the days of top-40 AM radio back in the ‘60's, 
and you could say that Radio Independent Voice is the 
outcome of this passion that started back then. I grew up 
in Hartford, CT, where my heroes were the dj's on local 
Stations like WDRC and WPOP, and also WABC in NY 

(In fact, as a small memoriam to my memory of WDRC, 
whose dial position is 1360, I placed Radio Independent 
Voice at 1630AM on the dial). 


My first actual experience in radio was in 2000 when I 
began my show, "The Spiral Dance” over a low-power 
community radio station here in my neighborhood called 
Allston-Brighton Free Radio. Sadly ABFree went black at 
the end of 2004. After that my show was internet-only 
until I started IV1630 in ‘08. 
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What kind of equipment did you assemble and do you use in 
your RIV broadcasts? 


Hawthorn: I use a professional-level audio board - an LPB 
Signature 3. It's a bit retro (which I love) and great qual- 
ity. And I got it for small bucks! And I've got a couple CD 
players a cassette tape player and a turntable. I use an 
MP3 player for my automated programming. 


My transmitter is a "Talking House" from I.A.M. 


More from Yawtnorne 


Tell me about The Spiral Dance, some of the content of 
past shows and the music you play 


Best way to get info for The Spiral Dance is to visit my 
website www.thespiraldance.weebly.com/home.html 


I'm very happy to say that I just celebrated my 10th 
anniversary last March. Here's looking forward to 10 
more! Over the years I've built a loyal following by having 
interviews with people near and far; be they "celebs" in 
the Pagan community or the not-so-famous. 


FETT TF 


It's goodbye to oldest college station in New Hampshire: 
Dartmouth College's WDCR (1340AM) which signed on 
in 1958, continuing a history that began with broadcasts 
as early as 1920. WDCR fell silent in August 2008, and 
was resurrected by a group of alumni in the summer of 
2009 for just long enough to keep its license alive. 
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Station Profile: Mystery Science Radio 


They are the pirates who don’t do anything. Once 
relayed on the shortwave spectrum by radio god Alan 
Maxwell, Mystery Science Radio has been a pirate 
station in search of transmission. The station was 
productive in 2002, 2003 and 2004 and has been 
recording new “episodes” again in 2010 and 2011. 

I caught up with the submerged and waterlogged 
crew of the Yellow Submarine of Love via their 


mysteryscienceradioshortwave(at)gmail.com account. 
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More Mystery Science Radio 


DjFrederick: What the hell are you guys up to? 


The Master: We are here to do the will of Manos. 
Manos of the Hands of Fate. Manos of the Many 

Feeling Fingers. Manos Master of the Grope and Grip. 
Manos the —— 


DjFrederick: Ok, ok, ok ... wasn’t Manos The Hands 
of Fate the worst movie of all time back in the day? 
Except for Plan 9 from Outer Space, of course. 


Radio’s Frank: Hey! Everyone’s a critic these days. 
Opinions are like a --- 


Dj Frederick: Don’t get tetchy Frank, I’m just trying 
to explain the origins of your radio station to zine 
readers. 

Torgo: You should see him when he gets touchy! 


Cherokee Jack: Touché. 


DjFrederick: How did all you guys end up ona 
submarine, anyway? 


Torgo: We can not tell you. The Master would not 
approve. 


DJFrederick: I’m assuming you have an extensive li- 
brary of odd and strange music that you play ... 


Cherokee Jack: If you could see me now, I’m 
scowling. We have a library of dynamic, scintillating 
music that ranges from the dulcet tones of Leonard 
Nimoy to the unparalleled voice of Yma Sumac ... 
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More Mystery Science Radio 


DJ Frederick: Speaking of which, Jack, what is the 
deal with all the different versions of Bohemian 
Rhapsody and Stairway to Heaven that you play? 


Cherokee Jack: I don’t speak of witches. Ever. 
Except just then. 


DjFrederick: How can people hear your broadcasts? 


The Master: It must be the will of Manos for the un- 
initiated to make contact with Manosian frequencies 
_.. the will of Manos rules the airwaves ... the will of 
Manos ... 


Radio’s Frank: Hey, I’ve read the will of Manos and 
it doesn’t leave you in charge. 


Torgo: Careful, Frank, he’ll turn you into a 
crustacean. Look what he did to my knees. 


Cherokee Jack: I’d just like to say that the Master 
is a gracious, generous host, with a wondrous 
selection of wines in the cargo hold ... and boxes 

of Bacardi 151 which give new meaning to yo ho ho 
and a bottle of rum... 


Radio’s Frank: I don’t worship Manos, I worship the 
gods of Ragnar-rock. 


At this point the interview degenerated into a round 
of singing “oh the FCC won’t catch me ...for I am 
guite elusive” and Radio’s Frank whistling the theme 
to Doctor Who. Rumor has it that their shows are 
Scattered around the cybersphere and that an email 
sent to the above mentioned address might point 
you in the right direction for listening --- if you dare. 
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A Radio Orsessive Profile of Lew 
Houston by Jennifer Waits 


I’m a college radio history buff, so whenever I run 
across someone who has taken the time to document 
the early history of a college radio station I am 
beyond impressed. 


Lew Houston, formerly of WRKU radio at Kutztown 
University (now known as KUR radio), researched, 
compiled and wrote, “Finding WRKU: A History of 
College Radio in Kutztown, Pennsylvania 1948- 
2003” in order to capture tales of the station’s past 
before they were lost in the ether. He chronicles the 
experiences of students at Kutztown University, from 
the formation of a radio club in 1948 to the birth of 
their first college radio station WKSC in 1967 (using 
AM carrier current), to their attempts to get on FM, 
to call letter changes (to WRKU in 1984 and to WKUR 
around 2001), to ongoing debates over the music 
format of the station. 


I’ve seen similar station histories before, including 
the book about radio at Beloit College written by 
another Radio Obsessive Dave De Anquera, but I’d 
never seen anything quite like Lew Houston’s tome. 
“Finding WRKU” is a ‘zine style black and white photo- 
copied booklet with a few staples down its spine. 
Originally available for $1, the booklet captures the 
same aesthetic that many of us remember from 

our college radio days in the pre-Internet 1980s 

and 1990s. 


In Lew’s history of the station he includes photocopies 
of images from some of these long-forgotten ‘zines, 
as well as photos of former DJs, and press clippings. 
As he writes in his booklet, “I spent hours in Rohrbach 
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More about Lew Houston by Jennifer 
Waits 


peering at microfilm. Days really. I was there so 
much my friends started stopping by to say hello. 

I was buried in the upper corner of the library where 
no living beings dwell and still I could get no peace 
and quiet. So much for hiding. Or keeping a secret. 
They would ask why I was wasting so much time 
looking at microfilm. I’d tell them I was researching 
the campus radio station. They’d have no idea it ever 
existed. I’d resume my task with renewed vigor.” 


Thanks so much to Lew for answering some questions 
over email about how he came to research the history 
of radio at Kutztown University. I’m also very grateful 
that he sent me my very own copy of “Finding 
WRKU.” It’s amazing that I even found out about the 
booklet in the first place while doing my own research 
on college radio history. Today radio lives on at 
Kutztown University, in the form of radio station KUR 
which broadcasts terrestrially over low power AM and 
FM, over the Internet, and on local cable outlets. 


Jennifer Waits: When were you involved with ra- 
dio at Kutztown University? 


Lew Houston: I was on the staff as a freshman start- 
ing in the Fall of 1999 through Spring 2000. I then 
took a break from the station until Fall 2001 and was 
involved with the station until graduating in Spring of 
2003. 


Jennifer: What prompted you to write up a his- 
tory of radio on campus? 
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More apout ‘Yinding WRKU” 


Lew: When I was involved in the station I spent a lot 
of time digging through the collected detritus of years 
past and came across a stack of cut and pasted 
originals for the WRKU Zines: ‘Tales of WRKU’ and 
‘Pop Schmear’ which dated from 1988 through the 
early ‘90s. They were the station’s attempt to give 
itself more identity and I found the little snippets of 
historical records in them really intriguing. Plus, I had 
been publishing my own zine since I was in high 
school so there was a greater connection to those 
types of documents for me. I couldn't help but feel 
that the originals, which were practically falling apart, 
deserved to be re-photocopied and shared with the 
current student body, however after picking through 
them I realized that a lot of the content didn’t hold up 
over time. Still there were bits and pieces that I really 
wanted to preserve. I then realized they would be a 
great lead off to a broader history of the station from 
its inception to the then current day. 


Jennifer: Tell me about the methods you used to 
piece together the history of radio at Kutztown 
from 1948 to 2003. Was it difficult to find out 
about the station’s history? 


Lew: I started with those zines and my own personal 
involvement as well as the vague history of the 
station in the early to late ‘90s that I had gleaned 
from older members of the staff. But, the majority of 
my research was done in the library doubled over the 
microfilm machine scanning through the student 
newspaper beginning with 1948, the year the first 
Radio Club formed in Kutztown and scanning it page 
by page all the way up to 2003, the year I began 
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More apout Lew Houston by Jennifer 
Waits 


Sadly, there was a large chunk of the newspaper 
missing from the ’70s but I still managed to find lots 
and lots of articles and letters to the editor, etc. 
throughout that 50 year span that allowed me to 
piece together a somewhat coherent history of the 
station. It would have been great to get the story 
straight from the mouths of the staff but I had no 
means to travel and wasn’t trying to get involved in a 
large scale project. For photographs I also relied on 
the University yearbooks which tended to have staff 
group photos as well as some candid shots of DJs 
while on air. 


Jennifer: Having chronicled bits and pieces of 
the history of my own college radio station at 
Haverford, I could relate to your quote that: 
“The first headline devoted to college radio in 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania read: WKSC Goes on 
Air; Problems Abound. That was 1967. During 
the next thirty-six years very little would ever 
change.” Can you briefly explain why college ra- 
dio has had so many challenges at your univer- 
sity? 


Lew: Really it’s the same thing that plagues almost all 
student run organizations and that’s the high turnover 
rate. Every four years and sometimes every year, 

Or even semester, the dynamics of the staff are 
changing. And as those with experience and wisdom 
in dealing with the university bureaucracy leave they 
often take their knowledge with them meaning that 
the staff practically has to start over from scratch 

in fighting the uphill battle for funds, respect, 
recognition, etc. Perhaps with a more stable staff they 
would have been able to get the funding necessary to 
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get better equipment which would have lead to 
greater recognition and student/staff support, but it’s 
the old chicken and the egg and without the student/ 
staff support there was never any leverage to get the 
funding. 


Jennifer: How many different stations have ex- 

isted at Kutztown? What were some of the high 
points/achievements of some of the stations on 
campus? 


Lew: The original spark came from the adio Forum, 
which was a radio enthusiasts club that began in 1948 
before college radio was at all feasible. After that it 
was always one station, however the call letters 
changed from WKSC to WRKU and finally settled on 
WKUR which was shortened to KUR when the station 
Switched to an online streaming format. It’s hard to 
list high points/achievements as it was always a sort 
of slow struggle, I would say the moments when fund- 
ing was actually allocated and new equipment was 
purchased was always a highpoint. The station, 
although plagued with difficulties, did have some 
periods of stability in the ’70s and ’80s, it wasn’t 
really until the mid-’90s that things started slipping. 
And again a lot of those highs and lows are better 
outlined in the zine itself. 


Jennifer: What was the role of the station on 
Campus when you were there? Was it an active 
campus group known by most students? Where 
could the station be heard/seen? 
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Lew: When I joined the staff the station wasn’t 
broadcasting at all although we were making 
attempts to get back on the local cable station as 
the background music for community listings, etc. 
We maintained a small presence on campus by 
organizing live music events and DJing around 
Campus but ultimately we were just a pack of radio/ 
music obsessed weirdos sitting in the offices digging 
through LPs and bullshitting between classes. 


Jennifer: Your history ends with the line, "As I 
type the station is still not on the air...” Can you 
tell me what happened to the station after your 
written history ended? 


Lew: In the years directly after I left the station and 
Internet/digital radio became more popular and more 
affordable the station was able to acquire new equip- 
ment and a slightly larger presence on campus with 
streaming broadcasts. I have not kept in touch with 
anyone at the station but a quick Internet search 
revealed a website with this: KUR is...available at 
certain times of the day as the audio simulcast on 
Berks County Service Electric TV Channel 24, Home- 
town Utilicom TV Channel 28, on I-Phones by 
searching for ‘Radiolicious’ and downloading the 

free app, and as a live feed on any telephone by 
calling (610)-465-7860.” 


More apout Lew Youston by Jennifer Waits 


Jennifer: Your booklet is in a ‘zine format 
and I know that WRKU published ‘zines at 
one point. What’s similar about the ‘zine 
culture and the college radio scene back in 
those days before the Internet? 


Lew: Well the similarity is that both gave a voice to 
the voiceless. Mainstream radio and magazines were 
pretty unreachable for the average music/media arts 
fan or upstart writer, however college radio, especially 
with open formats in the ’90s, allowed DJs to play 
music and express views that weren't being played/ 
expressed on mainstream radio. In a very similar way 
zines allowed writers to express views and share the 
love of music, art, etc. that wasn’t being exposed in 
mainstream magazines. There was a definite heyday 
in the late ’80s/early ‘90s of college radio and zine 
culture that ran concurrently and often fed off of one 
another and it was the openness, malleability and un- 
derground nature of those formats that created this 
kindred spirit. 


Jennifer: Did you continue with radio after you 
left Kutztown? 


Lew: I did not, though I stayed involved in music, 
booking a few shows in Kutztown and then going on 
tour as a roadie for several years and finally ending 
up in Austin, TX playing music myself. 


Note from DJ Frederick: Many thanks to Jennifer Waits 
and RadioSurvivor.com for permission to reprint this 
interview and to Lew Houston for bringing this radio 
history to the world via his zine! 
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Write to Signals / PJ Frederick at 
356 West Main Street Warner NY 03278. 


Late Breaking News: Congress nas passed 
tne Community Radio Act Which will allow 
for more low power community stations to 
get on the airwaves. Still a lot of red 
tape, bureaucracy, S$, hard work, etc 
but the result might be a new Voices on 
tne airwaves in YOUR community. My 
adVice: seize the airwaves no matter 
What. Licensed or “pirate”. Tne airwaves 
belong to YOU. Speak your truth, play 
your Song, give your unique gifts to tne 
world. 


Radio’s Frank 


